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been less inclined for quixotic enterprises than in^!936.
A few younger men accepted the Communist diagnosis
of the situation, which for once has proved to be per-
fectly correct. They joined the Foreign Legion under
considerable difficulties and went out to fight for a
democratic poor man's government against a fascist
invasion backed by financial and religious interests.
The issue seemed simple enough to them. Looking
back one is forced to admit that they were probably
right* But the bulk of their countrymen, traditionally
disinclined to take Latin affairs too seriously, waited
for further developments, and followed the Govern-
ment's lead without much enthusiasm.

Germany and Italy were, of course, delighted with
the non-intervention idea. They were both convinced
that they had got enough arms into Spain to make
a Franco victory certain, and they were ready to slacken
their efforts. Signer Mussolini was quite prepared to
adhere to his declaration of neutrality so long as he was
sure the insurgents would win. His confidence on this
point is suggested by a statement which he made to
the British Chargd d9Affaires at Rome, on August 20th,
when he declared that Italy had not concluded and
would not conclude any agreement with General
Franco to support him in his revolt. 'Absolute neutrality
is above all in accordance with considerations of
humanity, and the means of implementing it are laid
down in the documents signed by Count Ciano.*1
Germany followed Italy's lead with equal suavity.
Prince Bismarck actually stated on August 8th that
Germany was not supplying munitions to General
Franco, on the very day that a squadron of Junkers
flew to Seville. In the meantime Portugal, which was
1 Messagero, August 22* 1936.